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“HE HATH MADE OF ONE ALL NATIONS OF MEN.” 


OHIOAGO, AUGUST 27, 1908. 


<i 


MY PRAYER 
‘in 


Great God, I ask Thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That in my action I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye. 


And next in value, which Thy kindness lends, 

That I may greatly disappoint my friends, 

Howe’er they think or hope that it may be, 

They may not dream how Thouw’st distinguished me. 


That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practise more than my tongue saith; 
That my low conduct may not show, 

Nor my relenting lines, 

That I Thy purpose did not know, 

Or overrated Thy designs. 


—Henry D. Thoreau 
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“Tan Maclaren’ urges that the dramshop keeper 
who by his degradation of a customer has rendered a 
family destitute and shelterless should be made re- 
sponsible for the support of that family. The 
Advance well says that “this is sound reason but :t 
is advanced ground, even in America.” 


—S 


How paradoxical and wasteful is the policy of the 
English government, which is now spending millions 
of dollars in placing 200,000 people upon the Trans- 
vaal farms, helping them to re-construct their homes 
_ and re-stock their farms, from which they were driven 
by English troops, subjecting them to fire and pillage 
a few months ago. 


“The Education of School Boards” is the suggestive 
title of a most timely article by Prof. William Mc- 
Andrew, of Brooklyn, published in the Dial for 
August 16th. Mr. McAndrew well sugests that this 
is a part of the educational system woefully neg- 
lected. He recommends a text-book on “How to he a 
School Trustee.’’ Perhaps there is no greater need 
just now in the public school systerns of the United 
States than the need of educating the School Boards. 
This cannot be done until the politician is eliminated. 
In our large cities the number of trustees must be re- 
duced and the qualitity proportionately elevated. 


Some of our religious exchanges are making much 
of President G. Stanley Hall’s statement in the Boston 
Educational Convention that “the Bible is the best 
text-book in the world for psychclogy and morals 
because it deals so thoroughly with all sides of human 
character and experience.” But some of these ex- 
changes forget to note that this text-book use of the 
Bible in public schools is possible only when its place 
in human history and intelligence is determined by the 
same laws of criticism and historical research which 
govern the study of other books. The Bible as a re- 
flection of human nature, an embodiment of its aspira- 


tions and its weaknesses, is one thing. The Bible as. 


the infallible revelation of God, the authority of which 
is not to be questioned, the sources of which are not 
to be fully investigated, is quite another. It is not the 
Bible as‘a text-book of morals on psychology but as a 
liturgy and a hand-book of theology which makes 
trouble. : | 


A writer in the Chicago Tribune of August 16th 
gives some interesting facts as to the treatment of the 
negro in the British Isles, facts which our panicky 
Americans, so boastful of their democracy, may well 
consider.. This writer. says that in London, negroes 
may dine without comment at any of the restaurants, 


’ « af 
i. oe 
Bese 


At almost any social function one may meet colored 
men from West Africa and the United States who are 
always well dressed and whose deportment is beyond 
reproach. Recently at a great banquet, many of Eng- 
land’s honored and titled accepted invitations where a 
hundred and fifty negroes were present. The sufficient 
explanation of this difference in the sentiment of Eng- 
land and America towards the colored man is found 
in the fact that England’s emancipation proclamation 
antedates that of the United States by nearly half a 
century. It takes time to prepare the white man as 
well as the colored man for the logical and sociological 
conclusions of emancipation and freedom. 


‘*Most men who are really accomplishing anything in life 
learned the meaning of work before they were out of their 
teens. And yet there are those who seem to think their children 
will grow into a serious maturity through going to school in 
the winter and playing golf and paddling canoes and talking 
nonsense on hotel piazzas in the summer. To gossip with 
a new set of acquaintances, to struggle for more social recog- 
nition, to further the matrimonial prospects of one’s self or 
one’s children—this is a travesty of recreation. To live dur- 
ing the weeks of changed surroundings so that it will be pos- 
sible for one to take up again accustomed tasks with new en- 
thusiasm, to feel again that reserve of strength which war- 
rants still another effort, and to experience again, in moments 
of recollection, the joy of the larger life with nature, or with 
some inspiring thought or impulse—that is to give one’s self 
of recollection, the joy of the larger life with nature, or with 
a vacation that in truth does re-create the better self.’’ 


The Philosopher Press, which is the exponent of the 


print shop with the sign of the Green Pine Tree in 


Wausau, Wisconsin, speaks thus of its recent edition 
of “Saul”: 


‘*There have been few books made at the Philosopher Press 
in which we have taken more joy than we have in making Saul. 
The magnificence of the poem, filled with the strong philosophy 
of life cast in the tragic mold, is of itself an inspiration to the 
work, 

‘*In the border, which was done by Robert Anning Bell, the 
manifold appeal of the first part of the poem to the material 
phases of life is brought out with the treatment of rare sym- 
pathy, but in -the frontispiece, Mr. Bell has caught with the 
full force of his interpretative genius, the very climax of the 
tremendous poem at its spiritual height, and has made a pic- 
ture which seems as inspired as the lines it interprets. 

‘*The introduction, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, is a work of love, 
born of his years of close companionship with the poetry of 
the modern master of English verse. It illuminates the char- 
acter of the poet and his work, as the decorations of Mr. Bell 
illuminate the spirit of the poem. | 

‘‘For the binding we have selected a design which was orig- 
inally tooled laboriously by hand in the convent at Little 
Gidding in 1635, on a binding of the ‘‘Concordance of the 
Four Gospels,’’ which was done for Charles I. 

‘We like the book, and we would like to send it to you to 
see, as we are sure you would enjoy it, as we have. A request 
will bring it—subject to return.’’ 


The Universalist Leader for August 15th com- 
ments upon the vacation problem so sensibly and ‘so 
in line with the persistent contentions of Unity that 
we are very glad to make its editorial note our own. 
It says: RE Sag ST Aott eeee arg 

There are many who live through the year for the brief dig- 
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sipation of play in the ‘‘silly season.’’ Now we believe in the 
vacation, have had our full share and probably more than we 
deserved, and so do not speak in the language of sour grapes, 
but just as everything, however good, is easily carried to ex- 
cess, so is this play-time of the year. And it needs not a very 
keen observer to detect in the life at almost any ‘‘resort’’ 
an element of danger to the manhood and the womanhood of 
the future. There is so much of sham; such a thorough letting 

of the restraints and lowering of standards; such an 

bandonment in idleness of body, mind and soul.’’ | 


The Leader also appropriates for its editorial col- 
umns some good words from Christendom concerning 
the abuse of children in these vacation times who are 
turned loose for months on some farm or at some sum- 
mer hotel whete they are expected to “play and play 
and -only play from morning until, or rather into, the 
night.” We further borrow from the Leader its bor- 
rowings from Christendom. 


Country Time and, Tide is the title of the attraet- 
ive little monthly published by E. P. Pressey, of Man- 
tague, Mass., whose interesting social experiment has 
been frequently commented upon in these columns, 
an experiment which is beginning to command wide 
attention. The Greenacre Department is a new fea- 
ture, edited by George Willis Cooke. Greenacre nas 
heard and is emphasizing the cry, “Back to the coun- 
try.” Miss Farmer desires to establish in Eliot, Maine, 
“a permanent colony of workers who shall become 
genuine countrymen and come into close contact with 
their neighbors.” It is further announced that “the 
object is not to establish a college settlement of per- 
sons of superior education, who shall lecture the farmer 
and the mechanic, but to take those out of the city 
who wish for a freer life and to bring them into co- 
operative activity in the country.” Of course, it 1s 
quite in order to cry “impractical” and to prediet a 
failure before it bégins. What if it fails, as it proba- 
bly will? A such failures fall into higher successes. 
“Tf this bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” Wise things 
and right things cannot fail. We commend Conniry 
Time and Tide to our readers. 


— \ 


In the Power of the Spirit. 


There is great suggestiveness in the description, by 
one of the Evangelists, of Jesus’s return from his so- 
journ in the wilderness “in the power of the Spirit.” 

The vacation habit has become so general with 
Americans that it must necessarily be widely influential 


upon American life. During these summer months 
there has been wide interchange of places and sur- 
roundings, both by the residents of great cities, of 
smaller towns, and of even the most rural of country 
places. This change of scene and locality, this tempo- 
rary dropping of the implements of artisan and pro- 
fessional activity, this shedding for a season of the 
responsibilties of customary routine, gives great op- 
portunity, if rightly used, for better re-adjustment, ior 
_ clearer vision and for firmer grasp when the regular 
task is once more resumed. Temporary absence gives 


opportunity to view the old haunts, the old habits and 


the old estimates with a new perspective. The familiar 
callings and valuations can he seen from a new angle 
- of vision. : rein NE ae Y 
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When one realizes that the “vacation” is-really a 
vacating or emptying of a certain portion, in many 
cases even a major portion, of the year, of its cus- 
tomary contents, it is easy to see the wide-reaching 
effect which this period may have, not alone vpon 
the individual, but upon the entire social body. So 
large and general a withdrawal ‘from the creative and 
constructive activities of the. commonwealth on the 
part of its members is justifiable only upon the assump- 
tion that better use can and will be made of the re- 
maining months than would be possible by continuous 
application to the daily tasks. The true ethics of 


vacation is evermore preparation for better work and 
more of it. 


That seriousness, however, which, will we or nil we, 
overhangs all life, is not lacking in this time of recrea- 
tion and apparent cessation of obligation. Each one 
will inevitably return in the power of the spirit in 
which these hours of release have been spent.’ Each 
returning sojourner from mountain or beach, from 
strange city or from fashionable resort, will bear the 
impress of his associations. Many, alas! will come 
come back having nothing to show for their season’s 
outing but some fleeting triumphs in the social 
world; others, with only a new pattern for a sofa 
pillow; and others yet, with nothing but the idea of 
new fashions and details of dress which the coming 
season will be all too short for constructing and ex- 
hibiting. There will be those, the net results of whose 
opportunities for recreation will be but a more sordid 


self-seeking, a narrower interpretation of life, and 
diminished personality. — 


Over against this unfortunate class, however, are to 
be set those whose number we hope is ever increas- 
ing, who have grown nobler in thought and purpose 
through fellowship with noble spirits; or who, lacking 
opportunity for this, have still found increased culture, 
breadth of vision, and quickening of insight, in com- 
munion with the master-souls of literature. There is 
a third class, growing more numerous, we believe, with 
every recurring season, who find in the companion- 
ship of Great Nature an inspiration and a quickening 
of faculties and clearing of vision which come from 
no other source. 

Whatever be the form which this brooding presence 
takes, those that return to the round of daily duty un- 
der its spell will bring.a sanity, a justness of estimate, 
a poise of relation, and a strength and calmness which 
cannot fail to exalt and magnify whatsoever privilege 
or Opportunity may ‘rest within their hands, and en- 
noble and beautify with a freshness and fruitfulness, 
hitherto unsuspected, those arid wastes created by the 
trampling hoofs of avarice and self-seeking, To re- 
turn in the power of such a spirit will not only be 
sufficient justification of the time spent in its acquisi- 
tion, but will also go far to create such an atmosphere 
and make common such conditions that even to the 
great multitudes to whom no technical vacation is 
possible much of its rest and renewal may come. 

G&S. P 
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Black Sheep. 


From their folded mates they wander far, 
Their ways seem harsh and wild; 

They follow the beck of a baleful star, 
Their paths are dream-beguiled. 


Yet haply they sought but a wider range, 
Some loftier mountain-slope, 

And little recked of the country strange 
Beyond the gates of hope. 


And haply a bell with a luring call 
Summoned their feet to tread 

Midst the cruel rocks, where the deep pitfall 
And the lurking snare are spread. 


Maybe, in spite of their tameless days 
Of outcast liberty, 

They ’re sick at heart for the homely ways 
Where their gathered brothers be. 


And oft at night, when the plains fall dark 
And the hills loom large and dim, 

For the Shepherd’s voice they mutely hark, 
And their souls go out to him. 


Meanwhile, ‘‘ Black sheep! Black sheep! ’’ we cry, 
Safe in the inner fold; 

And maybe they hear, and wonder why, 
And marvel, out in the cold. 


Friends Anxious. 


So many inquiries come from friends of UNITY con- 
cerning the accident that befell Dr. Thomas this sum- 
mer that I wish to ask a little space in its columns to 
reply. 

It happened on the evening of July roth while start- 
ing for the encampment in Springfield to join the 
First Illinois Regiment, of which he is, Chaplain. When 
boarding the Madison street cable car the signal was 
given too soon, and the car started forward with tre- 
mendous force while he still had only one foot and 
one hand on it. He held on for a few feet, then 
was hurled to the pavement, striking a manhole. His 
forehead was cut over the right eye, the right hip 
severely bruised, and the muscles of the right thigh 
strained and broken. Men carried him to the side- 
walk, bleeding but conscious. A passing carriage 
wheeled about, in which they placed him and carried 
him to his home, where he has been ever since a pris- 
oner. No bones were broken nor was his hip out of 
joint, but the straining and bruising have proved 
stubborn injuries to heal and the shock to the nervous 
system was most serious. Fortunately Dr. Thomas is a 
good sleeper, and after the first pains were reduced 
he slept continuously for a time, which aided greatly 
in restoring the normal activities of the body. 

It is needless to say that the best care and attend- 
ance have been his, and the exceptionally fine weather 
of July and thus far in August have contributed 
largely to his material comfort. He can now walk 
about the room behind a chair, and if the rapid gain 
of the last few days is continued will soon walk alone. 

Dr. Thomas had been engaged by Dr. Smith of St. 
Paul to take charge of the Peoples’ church during 
August. This and all his summer engagements, to 
which he looked forward with pleasure, gave way to 
the nursing of a sick limb. But if one cannot go to 
the world, the world may come to him, and so it has 
to Dr. Thomas. It has come with all its sweeping life 
into his chamber. It has come in the. best literature, 
the visits of friends, far and near, in renewals of old 
friendship, in flowers and messages of love and syin- 
pathy galore. So there are.compensations, if viewed 
through the right skylight. For all these tender remem- 
brances he wishes to return thanks. ee 

To the one nearest since the first agony and follow- 
ing anxiety lest the injury might be permanent have 
passed, ‘these days have been rich in the wealth and 
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quietude of home life never before enjoyed. I would 
not like to recommend such an experience to others, 


yet the wife of a public man may find in it an every- 
day, all-around proprietorship that the world is shy 
to accord her, At any rate the walls of a room are 
palatial compared with a bunk, and the air of your 
own hearth most invigorating by the side of a Pull- 
man car. | 

Now I have the pen once more, I wish to refer to 
our two blessed friends on the coast, friends of lib- 
erty and justice, who on the evening tide of a century 
of high living are youngest among us all. Madame 
Severance writes of the blessing that came in the fel- 
lowship of the ““‘helpful Congress”: “It was my first, 
and I am finding that truly all things come to him 
who waits in hope and faith.” 

Mrs. Spring, ninety-one years young, sends the little 


poem from Edwin Arnold that she repeated when first 
introduced to the Congress: 


“Love which is sunlight of Peace, 
Age by| age to increase 

Till Anger and Hate are dead 
And sorrow and Death shall cease. 

Peace on earth and good will, 

Souls that are gentle and still 

Hear the first music of this 

Far-off infinite bliss.’’ 


I will inclose a portion of her letter also, without 
her permission—the distance will protect me. 

“My husband, Marcus Spring, was a relation of the 
Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring of New York. He lived 
with Presbyterians and went to their church all his 
young life, but one day he followed a crowd into the 
old tabernacle in: New York and heard a new and 
wonderful sermon. given by Rev. Dr. Ellery Channing. 
It seemed to him to be the best and most precious 
truth he had ever heard, and he became a Unitarian. 
Of course his old friends were disappointed and 
grieved, and many were lost to him. Rev. Dr. Chan- 
ning visited us in our home in New York and we 
visited him in Boston and Newport, and they were 
precious times to remember. William H. Channing 
for years was at home in our house. His daughter 
Fanny married Sir Edwin Arnold. 


‘When my husband died, William Channing wrote 
to me: , 

“Marcus Spring, the loveliest and the most beloved 
ot mortals—only in eternity will he know how I loved 

im,’ 

“pometime I should like to show you that letter. 
Now I must not write more without my glasses, for 
fear of hurting both my eyes and yours. 


“So I will say good morning—good and bright and 
sunny and lovely it is,” eS 


Correspondence. , 

The following extract from a letter from our brother 
Douthit deserves a conspicuous place in these columns. 
We should be very sorry if our editorial concerning 
the degradation of the Chautauqua idea should cast 
any unjust reflection upon the managements that are 
above the. methods referred to in our strictures. We 
are sure that Lithia Springs rings true to the highest 
Chautauqua ideals, and we believe there are many more 
such scattered throughout the land. We believe fur- 


ther that friend Douthit at Lithia Springs is not osly 


true to the highest traditions of Chautauqua, but that 
he is doing much to elevate these traditions by broaden- 
ing them. Our word of reproach makes all the more 
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emphatic our.word of commendation, and we cry 


“Good speed” to the good Chautauqua. 


The reading of your editorial, ‘‘Shame to Chautauquas,’’ 
in Unity August 6, has deeply moved me.. I want to thank 
you with my whole being for that righteous rebuke of sum- 
mer assemblies calling themselves Chautauquas. However, I 
almost fear that the reports in the daily papers have misled 
you, and that your sweeping condemnation of all Chautauquas 
misses the mark somewhat, and does a wrong to many Chau- 
tauquas that are now suffering financially and otherwise by 
fakes that have taken the name to conjure with for commercial 
purposes. 

The International Chautauqua Alliance was organized in 
1899 by Bishop Vincent and other managers of summer assem- 
blies that were loyal to the Chautauqua idea. The object of 
this alliance was to save, from the very abuse you criticise, 
the good name Chautauqua, which, by years of struggle and the 
self sacrifice of a few had won high reputation among lovers 
of popular education and broader religious fellowship. 

I have acted as Recording Secretary of that Alliance from 
the first, and while I cannot speak with certainty at this writ- 
ing, yet so far as I know the summer assemblies composing 
that alliance are not guilty of the particular offense of which 
you speak, although it must be admitted that there is a dan- 
gerous tendency that way. However, I do know, to my deep 
chagrin, that the St. Louis dailies—and perhaps you read it in 
Chicago dailies—reported that this ‘‘Pitchfork’’ Tillman de- 
bate occurred at Lithia Springs Assembly,whereas in fact it was 
held under the auspices of a rival association of moneyed men 
at the old Fair Ground in Shelbyville, five miles from Lithia. 
Our noble friend Booker T. Washington told me how he was 
surprised and shocked when he read that report about Lithia, 
the day before he arrived here. But he greatly rejoiced to 
find Lithia Springs was free from such disgrace. 

The manager was repeatedly tempted with this Tillman de- 
bate and other paying sensations; and he might have lifted a 
heavy burden from his only home on earth by yielding to the 
temptation; but he would rather die homeless and see this 
beautiful valley turned into a cow pasture than to have it 
desecrated by such performances as you so justly condemn. 

Yours sincerely, 
| JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 
Lithia Springs, Ill., August 12. 


The special number of Harper's Weekly commemo- 
rating the death of the Pope was published the follow- 
ing day coincidently with the announcement in the 
morning papers—a very notable feat in weekly jour- 
nalism, as the Pope’s phenomenal vitality made all 
prognostications of uncertain value. In connection 
with the subject of his wonderfully enduring strength 
the story. goes that some twenty years ago a French 
bishop, on taking leave of His Holiness, observed with 
emotion: “Adieu. We shall not meet on this side of 
the grave; for, though I have hopes of coming back 
to Rome in twelve years from now, it is not likely that 
I shall find your Holiness still here to greet me.” The 
Pope looked at him amiably, and, shaking his head, 
observed: “If: your Eminence should indeed come 
back, you will find me here ready to receive you.” 
And, what is perhaps more extraordinary, the deferred 
meeting actually did take place some years ago; but 
whereas the bishop had become an extremely tottering 
old man, the Pope seemed to have scarcely altered in 
the interval. 


Everybody will be interested in the views of that 
radical British Protestant, Mr. W. T. Stead, on the 
character and career of the late Pope. In an article on 


UNITY 


Leo XIII. which he contributes to the American Re- © 


view of Reviews for August, Mr. Stead says: 

“He made thinkable once more the possibility of 
the realization of the great ideal of the early Popes, and 
he compelled even the most embittered enemies of the 
Papacy to rcognize the immense possibilities for good 
that lie latent in what might be the central headquarters 
of the Intelligence Department of the moral sense of 
mankind. He has disarmed the hostility of his ancient 
foes, and round his bier Protestant, Freethinker, and 
Catholic sorrowed as brothers at the tomb of. their 
common father.” 
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THE PULPIT. 
The Old and New Ideals of Leadership. 


AN ADDRESS BY S. LAING WILLIAMS, DELIVERED IN THE 
EMERSON PAVILION, TOWER HILL, WIS., AUGUST 9, 


1903. 


“It is natural to believe in great men,” says Emer- 
son. Not laws, but stalwart leaders of men, men of 
exalted motives and a wisdom that can dispel the 
darkness and illumine the pathway that men must 
tread if they would have peace and happiness. In 
every age and almost every great crisis in the long 
and weary road from bondage to freedom and inde- 
pendence, mankind has yearned and looked for this 
master mind—for some great Messiah of its hopes 
and expectations—and it has seldom looked in vain. 
How various have been the missions of these great 
leaders of thought and action. Some times they have 
come as great military heroes to save a civilization or 
nation as on the plains of far off Marathon or Valley 
forge or Appomattox. Some times a Cromwell to in- 
crease and perpetuate man’s hatred of tyranny; other 
times one to rescue Christianity from defilement, like 
Luther; to write a new chapter in our political econ- 
omy, like Cobden and. Bright;. to make and save a 
republic like Washington and Lincoln, and to enlarge 
our vision of nature and our relationship to nature 
like Darwin and Spencer. When the right leader ap- 
pears, no task is too great, no problem too complex. 
The entangled threads of the social fabric are straight- 
ened out, our sense of duty clarified, and the world 
of mankind moves forward in the direction of a bet- 
ter and greater world for human endeavor. 

Without these commanding heralds of a better day 
and a better way, how blindly and painfully men grope 
about in moral and mental darkness! It is Emerson 
again who says that “the reputations of the 19th cen- 
tury will some day be quoted to prove its barbarism.” 

Such is the privilege of every succeeding century. 
Thanks to the progress of human society, no man now 
can practice the things that were moral in the 18th 
century and escape an indictment under the criminal 
codes of the 20th century. The conscience of the 20th 
century revolts at the idea of burning a man at the 
stake hecause of his religious belief. It would thus 
be easy to show how the virtues of yesterday have 
become the sins of to-day, how we have learned to 
despise the things that were once honored, and how 
each age tries to write a new code of ethics, a new 
political economy, a new sociology, a new standard of 
living to keep pace with a better man and a better 
fellowship. It is the high business of every new age 
to rid itself of every old wrong. When liberty ceases 
to be a progressive quantity it becomes a fixed tyranny. 
There can be no such thing as progress, no such thing 
as peace and tranquillity, no such thing as love, and a 
realization: of the beatitudes in the lives of men and 
governments and society, if we cling to and try to 
make sacred the ideals that belong to discredited and 
destroyed institutions. 

So we ever find in the wake of any great leader 
and every great movement upward a creation of some 
new ideals that make for human advancement. I do 
not mean to be understood by this that there is no 
such thing as eternal truth and eternal justice. The 
age of Socrates, of Jesus or of Lincoln is always the 
age of progress, wherever their influence is still 
tent. 

What bearing has this principle upon the condition 
of things. that we find in our states below the Ohio 
to-day? Are the people there being led away from the 
old ideals? Are these citizens of the 20th century in 
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the greatest republics trying to make 18th century 
ideals conquerors with 2oth century demands and 
duties? Leadership in the South prior to the Rebellion 
was based on the principle of dominion over men’s 
souls and bodies as assets. Under the new conditions 
imposed by the meaning of Emancipation and the 
Amendments, leadership should be based on the prin- 
ciple of service to all the people. When slavery was 
a fact, it created its own peculiar ideals of life in 
social, political, religious and economic affairs. Tliese 
ideals crystallized into laws, constitutions and cus- 
toms. The principle of freedom was so dangerous 
that even white men were not wholly free. The habit 
of restriction, limitations and suppression was so all- 
pervasive as to warp all right principles out of plumb 
that were not in harmony with the institution of 
human bondage. The golden rule became a thing of 
brass, the beatitudes a partial truth, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence as remote in its influence as a 
Persian poem. 

The painful and pitiable thing is that millions of 
the American people are still striving to make these 
old ideals fit into new conditions. They are still striv- 
ing to interpret freedom in the mean spirit of the 
slave code. By the stern mandates of freedom’s vic- 
tory over slavery, the term equality displaced the term 
‘‘master,” but the ideals of the master still linger on 
the threshold of progress. We are becoming more 
and more embarrassed by the discordant screech of 
men insisting upon the Divine right to rule the bodies 
and souls of men now free. 

For forty years freemen have been heroically en- 
deavoring to possess themselves of the benefits and 
responsibilities of liberty, but those who cling to the 
old ideas of bondage continue to make freedom a 
doubtful thing and a forlorn hope. 

This nation rose in its might forty years ago and 
declared that there must be a new and more inclusive 
declaration of principles, and the three amendments 
were written to the Constitution. The men who 
achieved this great change were justly exultant and 
said all was finished; everybody was free and every- 
body independent, all the sins of the past had been 
expiated. In this rejoicing men seemed to think that 
the making of new laws made a new people, that the 
destruction of bad institutions meant also a destruction 
of the bad spirit and bad ideals that gave a sinister 
character to society and politics, literature and re- 
ligious worship. But alas! the people who fostered 
slavery still lived to brood over the loss of slavery. 
The man who looked upon his fellow man in chains 
as an asset, still lives to look upon him as less than 
aman. In the days that followed the conclusion of 
arms, there was everywhere ethical darkness. ‘The 
cry in the dark was for leaders—men great enough 
torise to the larger spirit of a new age and a new 
and better condition. The hour demanded that men 
should look ahead and not back, that they should 
learn new lessons and forget old ones. The time was 
for the construction of new principles and new ideals 
and not the preservation of old ones. ‘The idea of 
man ownership must be forgotten, and the possibility 
of fellowship based upon proper social limitations must 
be planned for and worked for. A new South ought 
to have been a splendid watchword for the leaders of 
an emancipated South, but there’can never be a new 
South so long as leaders insist upon making vital old 
principles and old ideals that belonged to an old South. 


The freedom to be all that they ‘can be; to make the | 


very soil, the waters, the forests and the limitless re- 
sources -of the South all respond to the demands of 
free, honest and intelligent toil; to put every man to 
the test imposed by freedom; to generate movements 
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of reform and helpfulness that shall include in their 
benefits all the people! In other words, to serve the 
whole people and not to rule a part of them, ought to 
be the starting point of a leadership that would be new 
and constructive. 

I am afraid we shall look in vain for evidences of 
this kind of leadership in the days following 1865. The 
men who attempted to lead and who still attempt to 
lead were all born in the dark ages before the sixties. 
They came to their new and splendid tasks with nar- 
row souls and beclouded intellects. 

It was perfectly natural for black men to say in 
those days, “Let us take the shortest road to a realiza- 
tion of all our rights under the new amendments.” 
Alas, they failed to see that there was no such thing 
in human society as the shortest road to liberty. The 
blunders of reconstruction, if blunders there were, are 
charged to the mistakes of those of us who thought 
that the mere right to vote meant the power to vote 
and to make that vote effective. The great and cruel 
blunder of the white leaders of those times was their 
lack of strength to free themselves from the old ideals 
of a partial citizenship. It was easily possible at that 
time for the Southern leaders to become masters of the 
situation and avoid all the political scandals due to 
ignorance on the one hand and demagoguery on the 
other, if they could have felt the significance and de- 
mands of this new hour in our history. Patriotic, jus- 
tice-loving and large-souled white men in co-operation 
with earnest and intelligent black mien, could have 
saved the South from that shameful course that has 
ended in a practical nullification of. the Constitution 
and a re-establishment of many of the worst features 
of slave conditions. The black man’s attempt to be 
a full citizen has been met by the old challenge, ‘To 
rule is our divine right.” 

Thus the men who fought successfully against the 
divine right of kings, claim that divine right for un- 
kingly men. Surely the man who at this late day 
breathes and thinks in the atmosphere of 1856 is in- 
coinpetent to pass judgment and be a good citizen in 
this year of our Lord 1903. Place before such a man 
three books, the Bible, the Constitution, and the Nulli- 
fication doctrines of Calhoun, and he will at once 
choose the last and insist that it contains all that is 
good in the other two. Read him a chapter from 
Herbert Spencer’s justice, and he will combat it in 
terms of the political economy borrowed from the 
Missouri Compromise. Talk to him about the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, and he will 
become eloquent on the subject of “white supremacy.” 
Everything with him is either black or white. His 
politics, his ethics, his religion, his conception of jus- 
tice, his loves and hates, his boasted chivalry and 
courtesy are one and all either black or white. He 
calls himself brave and gallant, and yet he is the only 
man in this republic who is afraid of being robbed 
of his superiority. He has convinced himself that the 
Father of us all has taken pains to create the negro an 
inferior being, yet he dreams and plans by day and 
night against the remote possibility of “negro domi- 
nation.” 

People who feel themselves living in a new and 
greater world—a world made larger and grander and 
more profound by the revelations of science, by the 
expanding spirit of Altruism ;- who can catch glimpses 
of a philosophy of human relationship more divine, 
are beginning to feel a sort of kinship to all people. 
Thomas Paine’s great utterance, “the world is my coun- 
try and to do good my religion,” is the essence of the 
new gospel of human relationship. But the man who 
still feels and sees everything in the light of his South 
Carolina grandfather has not yet entered this larger 
world. The real citizen of to-day believes in the power 
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of education, but the man with his 18th century ideals 

and inspirations tmistrusts education. The state laws 
that a half century ago made it a misdemeanor or a 
felony to teach black men to read and write are in- 
voked in these enlightened days as a safe principle. 

Can there be any hope for a people who are thus 
enslaved to the past and blind to the meaning of to- 
day? There are greater things yet to be achieved by 
this nation of ours. The all-commanding need of the 
hour is for great souled men and women who can help 
to solve problems of world-wide importance, men 
and women wholly free and unhampered by the fears, 
the stiperstitions and ideals of the past. This on-mov- 
mg world of progress has no time or strength to fight 
over again the questions and problems that were set- 
tled in 186s. 

It is now too late to ask if the 15th Amendment is 
a failure. It is too late to ask if colored people are 
capable of the so-called higher education, after Doug- 
lass, Washington and DuBois have spoken. It is a 
waste of time to question the negroes’ right, courage 
and’ patriotism after his record at Fort Fisher and 
Fl Caney. Every great principle in this whole busi- 
ness of the rights of black men has been thrashed 
over and fought over to a finish, and now the only 
question is, are the American people great enough 
to stand by their victory and pledges to posterity? The 
tremendous fact is that the American people has nobly 
fought its way out of darkness, out of shame and 
humiliation into the light of a larger righteousness. 
Who shall help them to escape from their own night- 
mare, and make them brave by being just, and pro- 
gressive and at peace by trusting in the forces that 
make men and nations great and noble? There is 
needed a quality of leadership based on the new ideals 
of a purer and more inclusive democracy, that can 
convince the people that after all is said and feared, 
social equality and negro domination are but mere 
“spectres that haunt the men who strove to make 
slavery a thing divine; that after all is said and 
cruelly done, it is not necessary to be unjust and cruel 
to a weaker race in order to insure the safety and 
security of a stronger race. 

The only things that really govern the world by 
divine right, if there be such a thing as “divine right,”’ 
is character and brain, and if the colored race have 
not these it cannot rule; that an ignorant and wicked 
white man is not fit and ought not to be permitted to 
rule a wise and noble black man. This is all quite 
axiomatic, I know, but the very A B C of it seems a 
knotty problem to the man who thinks and acts as 
if the doctrines of Calhoun were still vital. Under this 


new leadership the people need to be taught that ig-. 


norance is more to be feared than intelligence; that 
‘in the long run the school house and the college are 
cheaper than the jail and the convict camp; that an 
educated negro is more apt to be a taxpayer than a 
criminal; that it is impossible to protect their own 
superiority and ease of conscience by violently forcing 
black men to live below their natural and legal rights ; 
that the fear of negro intelligence is oriental stupidity ; 
that it is not only wicked ard foolish, but altogether 
unnecessary to intimidate and unjustly deprive wise 
and patriotic black citizens of their political rights in 
“order to prevent the illiterate negroes of the black belt 
from overwhelming the American ballot. 
€an the gentlemen of South Carolina learn these 
plain and. obvious lessons? Lessons that have been 
einotistrated over and over again in the conrse of 


human history, in the building of human society and 

vernments? The answer all depends upon the fur- 
Pet disestine whether or not the South carn turn from 
‘the old to the néw. It must be a struggle between 
‘a partial suffender of its almost fanati¢al worship of 
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the Lost Cause, and its duty to the vital, practical 
and important demands of a new cause. Far be it 
from me to speak otherwise than respectfully of the 
tender sentiments that gather around the memories of 
those who valiantly fought and lost. [I only insist that 
duties to living issues are at least quite as sacred as 
devotion to buried ones. So long as the South clings 
to its old ideals and insists that such ideals are vital 
and all-important, not only will injustice be done to 
the negro, but injustice will be done the whole cour- 
try. Such is the political and economic inter-relation- 
ship of the people of this country that all are affected 
by the good or bad of a part. We have seen how the 
unpunished mob in a southern county of twenty years 
ago has grown to be a national disgrace and shame. 
The men who some years ago defied the Constitution 
by cheating black voters at election have become gov- 
ernors and United States senators, and for the first time 
in American history have written State constitutions 
that in express terms and in legal intendment strip 
qualified citizens of the franchise. All this evil has 
grown upon us without serious protest or disturbance 
of the national conscience. In justification of all this 
and more that might be recited there has been no 
appeal to a single principle recognized as a law of 
God or a law of primary justice. As a natural conse- 
quence of this course the South has not been able to 
contribute its share to the things and movements that 
make for the increasing power and prestige of the. 
republic in all high directions. . ; 

White men who are absorbed in building limitations 
to the development of black men, scarcely yet realize 
that they are in a certain degree limiting their own 
freedom. : 

In a society where prejudice is the first law of hu- 
man conduct, men are not free to like or dislike whom 
they please. A sure penalty stands guard against 
every free exercise of the soul. Right or wrong, you 
must do the things and say the things that are decreed 
by fear or prejudice. Under this system, the social 
compact does not regard as important individual rights. 
Under this compact there can be no spontaneity and 
soul sincerity of human endeavor. There can be no 
free initiative in the doing of those larger and nobler 
things that animate and thrill human society. There 
can be no. righteous enthusiasm and inspiration that 
make for a common happiness, a common pride and 
a cosmopolitan love. It is because of the absence of 
these high incentives to noble ends that the South 
leads in nothing that makes for our nation’s prestige. 
No great and all-commanding statesman, no profound 
thinker, no great scientist, no great philanthropist has 
developed in that social atmosphere. In the great move- 
ments in education in the founding of great univer- 
sities and polytechnical schools, in the generous dis- 
tribution of useful knowledge, in the kindly human 
impulses that find expression in prison reforms and in 
the founding of asylums of all kinds, in a better nwans 
of transportation and in the multiplying and cheapen- 
ing of the comforts and luxuries, as well as the neces- 
sities of life, the South timidly follows and never 
leads. But in all these things we must plan for.all 
of the people and not for a part of the people 
only. Noble enterprises that must include ali the peo- 
ple in their benefits cannot be conceived by men who 
mistrust and fear and hate a portion of tle people. 
The separation of all benefits to society by white and 
black lines interferes with the harmony of life and the 
unity of progress. In the Southland there is every 
possible variety of natural resources, and that too with- 
out. limit. But these bounties of nature are neither 
seen nor understood by the people who cannot get be- 
yond the dismal entiusiasm that this is a white man's 
government. This sort of a preoccupation of the peo- 
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ple paralyzes al kinds of enterprises that make for 
the largeness and betterment of life and: keeps the 
South in the position of a beggar in the market places 
of progress. If the end of all philosophy and states- 
manship and political economy and sociology is to 
keep the negro in his place, then the Southern people 
must expect to pay dearly for their folly. They ask 
for peace and security and to be let alone. But there 
can be. no peace, no security and no honor where 
aspirations are stifled and arbitrary inequality is set 
up as a sacred principle: They insist that they alone 
understand the problem, but the nation has waited 
in vain, lo, these many years for the evidences of a 
single attempt on their part to encourage their black 
citizens to understand the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

I hove good reason tor believing and declaring it 
to be a fact that there are thousands of good men and 
women in the South who regard as barbaric the teach- 
ings of a certain South Carolina senator, and who are 
beginning to feel the weight and pain of their anoma- 
lous position of trying to found a philosophy of gov- 
ernmnent on fear and race hatred, of trying to be 
superior and happy by means of keeping other people 
inferior, unambitious and content to live below their 
rights: But who will lead these timid ones and help 
them to make a new declaration of independence to 
the effect that they are brave enough to be just and 
honest enough to insist that even black men are en- 
titled under the laws of God and man to what is justly 
theirs? Now and then an educator in the South is 
strong enough to declare that the negro must be edu- 
cated and be given a chance, and now and then as in 
Georgia the other day a legislature refuses to adopt a 
reactionary policy in matters of education and attempts 
to stop the abuses of the convict camp. ‘These are 
but faint echoes of a disturbing conscience, but taken 
in connection with other things they have some value 
in indicating what is possible. Good tendencies of 
this kind will develop slowly, but they are of the high- 
est importance and deserve encouragement. 

The future great men in the South will be the men 
who become strong enough in helping to foster a new 
sentiment of fair play and faith in the laws of prog- 
ress. While we are patiently waiting for the develop- 
ment. of such great leaders as these, I believe I am 
justified in saying that the real leaders of the South 
to-day are black men. More than any one else, black 
men are helping ,the South to see the absurdity and 
certain failure of their attempt to keep the colored race 
in a position of permanent subject‘on. These black 
leaders have a distinctive advantage of not being 
handicapped by any fostered hatred, by any prejudice 
or guilty conscience. They have cultivated a: catho- 
Keity of spint towards all men ind can look upon 
their white brethren in the toils of prejudice with a 
true Christian compassion and pity. A group of col- 
ored men have arisen in the South, during the past 
decade, who have worked out a philosophy of the ne- 
gro problem that forms the basis of all rational dis- 
cussion. ‘These men have been trained in the best 
universities of this country and Europe. -They, more 
clearly than their whiter brethren, see an empire of 
high opportunities in the Southern states. They have 
an immense advantage over those white leaders who 
can see only the white and black side of every eco- 
nomic, social and political question. The ideals and 
principles of the Washingtons and DuBoises cf the 
South are based on the righteous purpose of serving 
and not ruling the people. They appeal to the pride, 
the ambition and- reason of men, and not to their 
lower instincts of race hatred and prejudice. They, 
in season and dut of season, lay emphasis on the new 
education for. white and black. They believe in the 
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power of education to make good citizens out of bad 
white men and black men. From the hearts and lips 
of these leaders there has never escaped an utterance 
of treason to the constitution or to the cardinal prin- 
ciples of human society. They believe in the rule of 
the competent, white or black. They ask for no lower- 
ing of American standards of life. They are for peace 
and tranquillity, but they insist upon justice. They 
are willing to surrender everything, except the right 
to aspire and to be a full American citizen. They 
are willing to work and wait, but not to admit that 
they are incapable of the highest reaches of the rest 
of mankind. 

There are two conspicuous Afro-Americans whose 
lives and achievements exemplify what has been said 
and who are typical of the new leadership. I of 
course refer to Booker T. Washington and Professor 
DuBois. These two men are widely different in their 
birth, training and temperament, but their differences 
are not so important as their agreements. They are 
alike earnest and uncompromisingly honest in their 
dealings with the problem as they see and feel it. No- 
where in American history can there be found a finer 
exhibition of consecration of splendid powers to the 
solution of a more complicated problem. In neither 
of them has there been seen the slightest hint of the 
charlatan. They have become a part of the problem 
in order that they might know the heart and whole 
range of the problem. By the might of their logic and 
by -the importance of the things they have achieved, 
they have made ridiculous and shameful the speech 
and acts of those leaders who have not yet escaped 
from the fears, hates and ideals of the painful past. 
The one lays emphasis on duties, the other on rights. 
One of them has been courageous_enough to hazard 
the whole value of his career by the extraordinary 
statement that we must cultivate a spirit of good will 
toward those who have spurned our aspirations and 
almost denied our humanity. Self-centered, unimpas- 


_ sioned, he has persisted in following the Golden Rule 


of conduct towards those who have not yet learned 
the meaning of that rule. 

The other leader has been equally brave in declaring 
that no political or civil rights must be waived in our 
eagerness to get lands, houses and money. In my 
opinion both men mean the same thing. DuBois’s 
criticism of Mr. Washington is more of a compliment 
than a criticism. 

By the force of the leadership of these two men and 
others like them, there can be no permanent step back- 
ward; no real check to negro progress, no surrender 
of principles made sacred by sacrifice; no cheapening 
of citizenship without a protest that shall expose to 
the world a national hypocrisy and our unworthiness 
to pose as an example to smaller but ambitious govern- 
ments. No statesman, philosopher or educator in this 
country has said wiser things or done better things 
than these two modern leaders of the colored race. 
Take from the literature of this question the words of 
Washington and DuBois and their associates, and there 
would be but little left except a hiss of contempt and 
a cry of despair. The facts and conclusions that have 
been developed by the Atlanta, Tuskegee and Hamp- 
ton conferences furnish the only material for the new 
reconstruction of the new South. 


The leadership of these two men is comprehensive 


-enough to affect helpfully white and black, Notth and 


South. They draw no line either of color or merit. A 
distinctive value of this new leadership as exemplified 
by the works of Washington, DuBois, Miller; Bowen, 
Wright, Crogman, Grishman and many others, is its 
thoroughness and freedom from passion. They are 
sociologists, and have acquainted themselves with the 
quality as well as’ the quantity of illiteracy.in both 
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races. They are psychologists, and know the origin of 
the weaknesses and strength of that apparently in- 
domitable thing called prejudice. They are idealists, 
but they have a firm hold on the practicalities of the 
desperate situation that confronts them. 

It is also interesting to note the differences between 
the leadership of these men and that of our prominent 
men thirty-five years ago. Then the ambitions of 
negro-men of talent and power ran to politics and 
office-getting. This was not surprising, and certainly 
not reprehensible. In those days of confusion and 
narrow opportunities, there seemed but one outlet for 
black men of real ability, and that was office-getting. 
Then it was easier to be elected to Congress than it 
was to obtain a position as a college president. Then 
the ideas of men were narrowed to the one point of 
building up political rights. Under our old leadership 
much of the work done for the establishment of po- 
litical rights failed, largely: because economic rights and 
educational rights were too much neglected. 

The leadership of to-day makes it clear that a seat 
in Congress is but little more than an empty honor 
unless it is supported by an enlightened, thrifty, self- 
supporting and self-defending constituency. We have 
come to learn that Dr. DuBois at Atlanta’ University, 
and President Washington, at Tuskegee, are greater 
men and of more value to their people and the nation 
than they would be as congressmen from their re- 
spective districts. In saying this, | do not under- 
estimate the value of political rights and ambitions. 
The value of a man’s position in life-is at best relative. 
In some decades and countries it is more honorable 
to be a college president than a governor or a United 
States senator. The man and the hour go together, 
and. the present hour calls loudly for the. men and 
women who can answer the question raised by the 
economist, the sociologist and the educator as to the 
right of this ransomed race to be an integral part of 
the citizenship of this nation. 

I am firmly of the belief that the leaders mentioned 
are answering the question and are earnestly preparing 
to answer it in the future more fully than it has 
been answered by any class of thinkers who have been 
yet heard from. 

The problem confronting these new leaders will fur- 
nish tests of real greatness. They must have courage 
because they will be misunderstood and criticized and 
even maligned. They must have faith, because the 
results of their teachings will require time for fruition. 
They need all the graces and virtues named in the 
beatitudes, because ignorance, stupidity, fanaticism 
and race hatred are elements hard to withstand. 

They must be wise enough in some way to make 
prominent, attractive and effective the things in the 
negro race that are progressive and prophetic. ‘The 
national habit of being more interested in the dark 
conditions created by slavery and to some extent en- 
forced since freedom, must be unlearned, and an in- 
terest created in the glowing evidences of advancement 
in every direction of human endeavor. In spite of 
injustices and crime of all kinds, it must be made plain 
to the public that progress is constant and accelerated ; 
that the negro’s faith, the negro’s patience, the ne- 
gro’s belief in himself and in his future and the 
negro’s mental and. moral capacity for the ‘equire- 
ments of American civilization are a part of the 
strength and glory of this republic; that the church, 
the school house, the court house and the ballot bex 
can have no real unity of value for the American 
people when robbed of the elements of democracy and 
equality. | : : 

These, I insist, are some of the things that negro 


‘leadership stands for. This leadership is too important 


‘and too fundamentally right to work alone. It stands 
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to-day pleading for co-operation of a like spirit of 
courage and intelligence with Saxon noblemen. It 
says in effect, we care not for your mere social pre- 
rogatives, but we do crave an exhibition of your sense 
of justice. Your confessed fears of the rule of the 
ignorant are unworthy of your histotical prowess. If 
you wish to cultivate among all the people a larger 
sense of right and a keener sense of wrong, we are 
eager to follow or to accompany you. 3 
Let us write a new definition of rights based on our 
advancing intelligence and 20th century ideals. Let 
us put a larger premium on human worth and cultivate 
an increasing contempt for the savage maxim that 
“might makes right.”” This is the negro’s challenge to 
the American conscience, and in the nobleness of this 
challenge we face the future with an exalted faith. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Third Series.—Citizenship and the Duties of 
a Citizen. 
By W. L. SHELDON. 
Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. 


Special Suggestions to Parents or Teachers Using the 
Lessons Dealing with Citizenship. 


Please read over carefully the series of “Special 
Suggestions” at the beginning of each of the preceding 
serves of lessons. 

Remember that in these lessons our subject is not 
Civics or Civil Government, but the Ethics of Citizen- 
ship. For the most part, the facts are to be introduced 
only by way of illustration, in order to emphasize cer- 
tain general principles or to arouse certain sentiments 
with regard to Citizenship and one’s country. Keep 
this distinction between a class in Civics and a class 
in the Ethics of Citizenship, therefore, very sharply in 
mind. 

The teacher will be quite sure in many of the lessons, 
to find more subject-material than he can use at one 
time. It should, therefore, be divided carefully into 
sections according to his own best judgment. © Each 
chapter might have a number of sub-headings. Be 
very sure to have the leading points in mind that are 
to be developed. It were better to have one principle 
brought home clearly and fully to the young people 
than to'give them miscellaneous thoughts without co- 
herence or perspective. 

The material offered in the way of facts or illustra- 
tions will also, at times, be more extensive than would 


be required. The teacher is, of course, to select from 


this at his discretion what will be of service for his 
purpose. This will depend in part upon the type of 
young people in his charge. One class of facts or 
illustrations may be suited to one type of mand and 
another to another. It will also depend upon the av- 
erage intelligence of the young people and to what ex- 
tent they have already acquired miscellaneous knowl- 
edge through outside associations. 

As a rule, tt will be found better to make only a few 
points and. to use only a few illustrations, bringing 
these illustrations and these points out with great em- 
phasis. Do not talk too much about the words “Citi- 
zenship” or “Love of Country.” There ts always a 
danger of making valuable words commonplace by oft 
repetition. Our purpose ts to build up a mass of sen- 
timent or feeling in the minds of the young with re- 
gard to citizenship itself. It is the sense of duty in 
this relationship, which we should work wpon, without 
definitely talking much about duty or making frequent 
use of the word. The main purpose of all these lessons 
is to influence the sentiments rather than to impart 


- knowledge. This will all the while keep the aim dis- 
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tinct from the course which would be pursued in 
classes on Civil Government. 

One feature of the illustrative material required ts 
very important and should not be overlooked. There 
should be a fine, large silk flag of the Stars and Stripes, 
which should be hung regularly in the presence of the 
class in connection with every session. There might 
be a little formal ceremony on each occasion over hang- 
ing the flag, letting the young people take turns im 
rendering this service. At the.end of the talk there 
should also be a certain solemnity in taking the flag 
down and putting it away. Not very much should_be 
said in regard to it save wm the one lesson where tt 
forms the subject for the discussion. It should be 
there as a silent influence or symbol constantly before 
the attention of the young people, suggestive of the 
theme of the whole series of lessons. Every possible 
means should be used to inculcate a sense of awe or 
reverence for the flag as a flag. 

It must be taken for granted that the teacher will 
have read over the entire material very carefully in the 
whole treatise, before beginning the course of mstruc- 
tion. He will have determined what points or senti- 
ments he wishes most to emphasize throughout the 
work. Everything else will be made subsidiary to this. 
He can determine what parts he will omit, 1f necessary, 
in order to have more time for the line of discussion 
he ts desirous of bringing out most fully. Where he 
finds that the young people weary of talking too long 
about a certain. point, he may be able to lay it aside 
for a time and then to return to tt again tn another 
way on a future occasion. But there should be a few 
leading thoughts which should stand out conspicu- 
ously over all the others, like pegs on which the other 
points are to hang. The “Dialogue” in these lessons, 
as in the other series, is, mantfestly, only a skeleton and 
ina general way merely suggestive of the method to be 
pursued, Each teacher must use tt in his own way. 

The author, in preparing this work, has had in view 
all the wile three types or classes of pupils, accord- 
ing as the instruction may be given in the home, the 
grammar school or the Sunday-school;: In each case 
the material must be somewhat altered or adapted to 
suit the conditions. It 1s hoped that there may be a 
demand for such literature in the coming years in the 
great institution of the Sunday-school. If the theme 
were merely Civics or Ciwl Government, this would 
have no point whatever. But where the element of 
Duty 1s concerned, we introduce another sphere or de- 
partment of mstruction. It is the duty-side which has 
been the allamportant feature throughout this whole 
course of instruction. The Sunday-school is expected 
to teach duties toward God and duties toward men. 
Why should it not also inculcate duties toward man 
as orgamzed in the state? If we teach as a part of 
religious instruction that one should honor one’s father 
and mother, ought we not to go further and teach 
hikewise along the same lines the duty of obedience to 
law? Is it wise to leave Citizenship and its duties and 
relations to the secular side, while including the fam- 
ily tie under the department of religious instruction? 


On the other hand, the material can be used equally. 


well in the grammar school and should be introduced 
there, because of the importance of emphasizing the 
ethical side of education, and because it ts possible to 
do this in connection with a subject like Citizenship, 
quite irrespective of doctrinal or denominational lines. 
The main elements of the Ethics of Citizenship might 
form a part of a course of ethical religious instruction 
im all homes, grammar schools and Sunday-schools 
alike, irrespective of the particular religious stand- 


point held by the family from which the young people - 


may come.  —. s 
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The author . has been very careful throughout the 
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treatise not to use it as a means of teaching any pe- 
culiar theories of his own on the subject of Civics or 
Political Science. He has aimed rather to gather to- 
gether the lessons which have been inculcated by ages 
of experience in the history of all states or all Chnis- 
tendom. He has sought very carefully to avoid dis- 
puted tssues or to use facts or illustrations which might 
m any way touch on party feeling. It 1s the duties 
pertaining to Citizenship rather than any special the- 
ory of the state, which he has aimed to bring forward. 
The most pamstaking care has been preserved through- 
out, in order to avoid agitating for any one special 
political standpoint or doctrine. 

It «nll at once be apparent that certain of the dis- 
cussions are more concrete than others. Some of the 
points will come more closely in touch with the knowl- 
edge and experience of the young people at their age, 
and others may be more remote. Here and there the 
topics inevitably become abstract, while they may be 
very wmportant; as for example, in the lessons dealing 
with Arbitration. The teacher ts, of course, at-liberty 
to pass over these tf he prefers, although it may at 
times be a mistake to surrender to a difficulty rather 
than try to overcome it. Where the theme is abstract, 
there may be a roundabout way of coming at it, if the 
subject is studied carefully. 

It 1s to be expected that on many of these themes the 
discussion must repeatedly go beyond the actual knowl- 
edge or experience of the young people Yet there 
may be wisdom in inculcating a few precepts which 
shall be fixed in their minds for life. The only chance 
for ethical instruction may be at this particular age. 
It were better, under such circwmstances, that great 
abstract principles should be instilled at this time than 
never at all. If there could be a course of ethical edu- 
cation in Citizenship given to young men and women 
at. the very period when they are entering upon the 
full duties of maturity, it would be another matter. 
But the time is not ripe for this as yet. 

In this general connection, it may be suggested as 
advisable, where possible, although not necessary, that 
the teachers for this line of work be men rather than 
women. This does not imply that the woman teacher 
might not impart the knowledge as well, or even bet- 
ter. But the man teacher can draw on a wider range 
of experience, because of the larger duties and re- 
sponsibilities involved in male citizenshp. On the 
other hand the young people may be more.inclined to 
attend to what he has to say or give more respect to 
his assertions, just because they would be aware of this 
fact This naturally applies more especially to those 
States where women as yet do not vote or have much 
active participation in the political life of their com- 
munity. We are considering only present conditions 
and what may be suitable to the situation at the present 
time. 

On the other hand, it is vitally important that girls, 
as well as boys, should have a course of instruction of 
this kind in the duties of Citizenship. They should 
not be allowed for an instant to asswme that only men 


are citizens. This notion should be emphatically dis- - 


couraged m every possible way. They should be made 
_to feel that they have both duties and responsibilities 
im their connection with the state, even if the relation- 
ship here may not be as extensive as it must be for 
men. There should be inculcated in their minds a 
lifelong respect for law, a knowledge of crime and its 
punishments, a sentyment for the state as a whole and 
for the history of the state, a feeling of responsibility 
for the future of their country, and a horror for any 
form of corruption in the political life of the commu- 
mty or nation to which they belong. | : 
At the same time, the author is inclined to suggest 
that instruction in Citizenship should be given to girls 
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and boys in separate classes. The line of work must 
be somewhat different because of the Shifting of em- 
phasis according to the character of duties or responst- 
bilities which will devolve upon them. Naturally for the 
girls in most communities, less could be said about 
voting and the ballot, about soldiers and soldier life, 
about holding office; whereas a great deal more could 
be made of-the sentiment of love of country and the 
importance of being acquainted with tts history. 

Perhaps for the girls’ class greater attention might 
be paid to the historic side. At the same time, beyond 
any question, the subject as a whole will have less in- 
terest for them.. But tt should be taught to them 
whether they care for it or not. They should be made 
to feel the overwhelming importance of it, whether or 
not it especially appeals to them. But the teacher, ac- 
cording to the methods he uses here, may succeed or 
fail by the way he adapts the material at his command, 
He will, however, have a harder time, on the whole, 
with the class of girls than with the boys. Unless the 
parents sustain him here. his work may be quite un- 
satisfactory. 3 

It may also be pointed out that certain parts of the 
material are more suited to classes of boys or gurls in 
the large cities than in small communities or rural dis- 
tricts. The problem of office holding, political corrup- 
tion, the ethics of taxation and other themes of this 
nature, will naturally come home rather to young peo- 
ple in the larger municipalities. Boys or girls of twelve 
or fourteen years old, in many of our cities today are 
already well acquainted with the evils in our political 
life. They have heard of bribery, of corruption im one 
form or another, and they should discuss tt with their 
teachers and have an understanding as to what tt wm- 
plies. But where such lessons are used in smaller com- 
munities, the material must be modified and certain 
portions omitted, while other points may be brought 
out more emphatically, as coming more within the 
range of the young people who may be recewing the 
course of instruction. 

Inasmuch as the author has felt it advisable to tntro- 
duce the historic side of the subject here and there 
throughout the course of lessons, it will be readily ob- 
served that when this feature 1s introduced, the method 
of dialogue becomes less satisfactory. The young peo- 
ple naturally may not possess the knowledge required 
in order to suggest the points from their own thinking. 
Under these circumstances it will become necessary in 
many cases to fall into the didactic method. Yet even 
here there will be many an opportumty where, by 
means of an apt question, a point may be drawn out 
from the young people as if they had themselves sug- 
gested 1t. 

The author, however, has thought it best to adhere 
to a uniform system and retain the method of the Dia- 
logue, even in those chapters where the material 1s, 
for the most part, of a historic character. He leaves it 
for the teacher to alter the language and change it at 
discretion into the didactic form. But a warning must 
be raised against carrying this method too far; We 
keep urging the fact that even the historic material 1s 
introduced not for the purpose of imparting knowl- 
edge, but rather with the thought of building up a 
mass of sentiment in connection with the subject of 
Citizenship and the state. 

The material introduced throughout the lessons 1s 
varied in the extreme. At the beginning or the end of 
each chapter, there is a selection from some classic 
speech or document from great statesmen or great 
thinkers who have dealt with the. subject of Citizen- 
ship and. the state. Most of these passages are pre- 
sented with the idea that they might be committed to 
wemory and-recited by the young people in the ‘class 
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stances should they. be declaimed. This method has 
been unfortunate in the extreme... The young people 
should not be encouraged to recite them in the style 
in which these speeches might have been given by the 
statesmen themselves. This only tends to make the 
words stilted or grotesque and mars the associations 
connected with them when the young people have 
passed on into matunty. Such passages should never 
be used as a means of drill m elocution. They should 
be committed to memory and recited aloud quietly in 
the way one would read such a passage aloud to a 
group at the family table. It should be done simply 
and naturally, without any effort at elocution or display, 
But inasmuch as these selections are for the most part 
of great historic significance, and have become a part 
of classic literature, they should be treated with much 
consideration. - Some of them should be accompanied 
with explanations by the teacher, describing the occa- 
sions when they were delivered and what they mean. 
The “Dialogue” is there, of course, as a skeleton for 
the teacher to use at his discretion, or if preferred, to 
be read by the pupil. At the end of each lesson or 
chapter, there 1s given a summary of the points, mainly 
as a convenmence for the parent’ or instructor. But at 
times he may find it advisable to have this outline of 
points worked out on the blackboard, as they are de- 
veloped in the discussion. The order in which they 
should come may depend upon individual judgment. 
The teacher, however, should under no circumstances 
have a copy of the.text-book in his hands when carry- 
ing on the talk with the young people. This would be 
the greatest possible mistake. -The thoughts should 
come as if elicited by actual experience from what 
everybody ought to know concerning Citizenship and 
the state. It were better if the young people did not 
even know that there was any text-book or treatise on 
the subject. | 
On the other hand, the “Duties” appended at the 
end of certain of the lessons, are very important. They 
are intended for the pupil himself and should be com- 
mitted by him to memory. There may be some disa- 
greement on the part of various teachers as to whether 
one shou speak of the state as having duties like the 
citizen, In. that case it may be optional to omit. those 
passages where anything is said concerning the 
“State's Duties,” and the attention may be confined to 
the list of the “Duties of the Citizen?’ But these 
should be written out and given to the young people 
and treated as the all-important feature of the lesson. 
Attached to most of the lessons will also be found a 
poem. In many tmstances it may bear to some extent 
on the subject of the lesson But in certain cases the con- 
nection here will be somewhat remote. But these poems 
have been introduced because there is a fitness in bring- 
ing them in along with the ethical element of Citizen- 
ship rather than as a part of a course of instruction in 
Civil Government. Young people should know most 
of these poems by heart. But here, too, the greatest 
care should be used never to use them as drill in elocu- 
tion. They should never be declaimed, but only quietly 
recited with dignity and simplicity. Young people 
Should be made faméliar. with literature of this kind 
and be encouraged to have a high regard for it, Un- 
fortunately poetry, for the. most part as yet, where it 
is of a patriotic character, deals too exclusively with the 
subject of soldiers and warfare, or with the theme of 
liberty. There ts still to come another type which shall 
bear on the Indusinial State, the duty of loyalty of the 
citizen in time of peace, the thought of living for one’s 
country rather than being willing to die for one’s coun- 
try.. The examples as yet are not numerous where 
this sentiment comes out in verse. We can only hope 
that another hundred years will furnish it in plenty 
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for future courses of ethical instruction in Citizen- 
ship. 

Here and there short stories have also been inserted, 
written mainly by the author, tntroducing certain hs- 
toric episodes in connection with. the theme for dis- 
cussion. The method for using these stories wil de- 
pend a little upon the character of the pupils or of the 
school where the instruction is being given. On the 
whole, the best course might be to have them read 
aloud quietly and simply, without much comment — But 
if the young people are of a restless character, not in- 
clined to listen steadily for ten minutes to a narrative, 
then the story could be told aloud in shorter form by 
the parent or teacher. A vast amount of material 
might be worked out for this purpose or gleaned from 
books for the young, as these are appearing in large 
numbers at the present time. 

There will also be found at the end of each lesson 
a series of “Suggestions,” advising the teacher how he 
may carry on the points further, or what additional 
material he might introduce. Not much is said, how- 
ever, on one very wmportant topic, and that is as to 
pictures which the teachers could use im connection 
with the lessons. Such material might be employed to 
great advantage, especially where the class ts small. 
Wherever possible, the author advises that one \or 
more pictures should be used in connection with every 
discussion. If, for example, the Ballot is the theme of 
the dialogue, there might be a scene where men are 
voting at a polling place in one of our large cities. If 
the subject is Arbitration, then, if possible, get a picture 
of a Commission in session discussing the points at 
issue. .In connection with the theme of Crime and 
Punishment, there might be pictures of prison life or 
reformatories or of some of the great state prisons of 
a model kind, which have been constructed wnthin the 
last quarter of a century. These are only hints as to 
what could be done to an indefinite extent in this di- 
rection. Many a teacher may fatl completely through 
the neglect of not securing illustrative material of this 
character. If he searches hard enough he can find it. 

While it has been said repeatedly that these lessons 
do not deal with Civics, yet in many- instances, facts 
or figures from this field may be introduced by way 
of wllustration, although not for the purpose of impart- 
ing knowledge. A teacher, therefore, should be well 
posted on this other department. He should have a 
few of the best text-books on treatises dealing with it, 
as for instance, “Civil Government,’ by John Fiske; 
“The American Citizen,’ by Charles F. Dole; “The 
State,” by Prof. Woodrow Wilson; “Uncle Sam’s Se- 
crets,” by Austin. The last one is an excellent little 
volume in story form. 

As to the age for which. these lessons are adapted, 
this must rest in part with the judgment of the teacher 
who may use them. The author has intended them 
mainly for young people from twelve to fifteen years 
old. It would be a mistake to introduce subjects of 
this kind by such a method, for boys or girls under 
twelve years of age. On the other hand, by some re- 
arrangement the material would answer for young 
people passing on to maturity, or even for a class of 
adults. : | | 

Insofar as the material as.a whole is concerned, it 
wall be important not to overlook the Memory Gems. 
These have been selected with much care.. Perhaps 
they could be recited aloud by the whole class or the 


_ entire school in concert. It would be well, if possible, - 


to talk them over and sometimes to introduce facts of 


/ustory in connection with them. Many of them are of 


classic significance and form part of the richest polit- 
tcal literature of our country. f. Bae iy. ant tee 
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The teacher is advised, also, tf posstble, to have the 
pupils make use of note-books. Young people should 
be encouraged to write down the leading points and 
keep them as valuable records. They would serve as 
review material from time to time. Perhaps what is 
put in the note-books could be by dictation from the 
teacher. A great deal imght be accomplished by this 
means 1f the method is rightly employed. It goes with- 
out saying, also, that the blackboard becomes of the 
greatest importance in connection with ‘this whole 
series of lessons. Perhaps the Points might be writ- 
ten out in this other form first, and then copied by the 
pupils into ther note-books. Every good teacher will 
appreciate the fact that simply writing down a point 
helps to make it important and to fix it in:the memory. 

It will be obsetwed that the author has not adhered 
to the conventional distinctions in this country m cap- 
italizing the word “state.” His course here is not due 
to any political theory, but to the circumstance that the 
term must imevitably reappear very frequently, He 
therefore prefers wniformity of method on this point 
throughout. 

As regards the extent of the field where this ma- 
terial may be used, it will be understood that there 
could not exist at the present time such a thing as an 
international series of lessons on the ethics of Citi- 
senship. Each country will be compelled to have tts 
own Scheme of instruction in this special direction. 
LV hile the doctrines in the abstract might be the same 
altke for all countries, yet the applications to be made 
would vary a great deal according to circumstances. 
Furthermore, the illustrative material must be drawn 

chiefly from the hastory of the one special country 
where the pupils reside. This distinction has reference 
peculiarly to lessons dealing with Citizensmp. The 
form of instruction here must depend on the political 
customs and institutions of each state or nationality. 
The author, therefore, has arranged this special scheme 
exclusively with regard to young people who are resi- 
dents of the United States of America. 


A Friend. 


Life offers no joy like a friend; 
Fulfillment and prophecy blend 
In the throb of a heart with its own— 
A heart where we know and are known. 


Yet more than thy friend unto thee, 

Is the friendship hereafter to be, 

When the flower of thy life shall unfold 
Out of hindering and darkness and cold. 


Love mocks thee, whose mounting desire 
Doth not to the Perfect aspire; 

Nor lovest thou the soul thou wouldst win 
To shut with thine emptiness in. 


A friend! Deep is calling to deep! 
A friend! the heart wakes from its sleep 
To behold the world lit by one face; 
With one heavenward step to keep pace. | 


; 


-O heart wherein all hearts are known, 

Whose infinite throb stirs our own! 

© friend beyond friends! what are we, 

Who ask so much less, yet have Thee? 3 
Ny | —Lucy Larcom. 


| St. Peter—‘‘ And this, you see, is the J udgment Book.’’ 


Spirit —‘‘ Did . Carnegie present. this, too?’’—Harper’s 
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THE FIELD. 


“The World is my Oountry; to do good is my Religion.” 


Our Tower Hill Letter. 


The Tewer Hill Summer School is moving serenely on toward 
its close. The fields are decked in the purple and gold of 
aster, bergamot, golden-rod, and evening primrose, and the 
hills are beginning to be crowned with the flaming reds of the 
sumach, first reminders of the approach of the fall, while the 
heavy dews of the morning reveal the undreamed-of beauty in 
the grass of the fairy-like domes of the palace-cities of the 
spiders. The weather is perfect, the deep blue skies, warm 
sunshine and soft breezes making ideal conditions of which 
the science class took advantage for a picnic on Tuesday after- 
noon, Attendance was not limited to the class, and all the 
Tower Hill company joined to enjoy the alternate riding and 
walking to the hill which commanded a fine view of fruitful 
valley and peaceful river far below. A bountiful supper was 
served, and the party returned in the light of a fine sunset and 
beautiful afterglow, 

One of the pleasant events of the past week was the visit 
of Dr, and Mrs. Duren J..H. Ward of* lowa City, whose genial 
manners and scholarly attainments made them universal favor- 
ites. The science class derived much pleasure as well as benefit 
from Dr. Ward’s two lectures on Anthropology. 

The interest in all the classes continues unabated. The his- 
tory class has concerned itself this week with the enlargement 
of religion through the new orthodoxy, represented by such 
names as Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips 
Brooks; with the movements towards a new catholicism rep- 
resented by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the W. ©. T. U., and the Christian Endeavor of 
the orthodox societies, and the Free Religious Association, the 
Parliament of Religions, and the Congress of Religions on 
the liberal side; and with the prophets of universal religion, 
Kant, Martineau, and Emerson, Mr. Simmons is supplement- 
ing these morning studies by two evening lectures on Voltaire 
and Erasmus. This work has been invaluable in giving us 
an insight into the ways and means by which Christianity has 
grown, and foreshadowing for us the glorious separ of 
the future. 

Mr. Jones has continued to lead us into high ae pure realms 
of thought through his further interpretation of the essays in 
‘*Unto This Last,’’ which Ruskin insists, public opinion not- 
withstanding, are ‘‘the truest, rightest-worded and most serv- 
iceable things’’ he has ever written, and in which he states 
over and over again that ‘‘There is no wealth but Life,’’ and 
‘‘That country is richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings; that man is richest who 
having perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, 
has also the widest helpful influence, both personal and by 
means of his possessions, over the lives of others.’’ He adds 
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that ‘‘Tho’ this is a strange political economy, it is the only 
one that ever was or can be.’’ Ruskin had neither faith in nor 
patience with any system that leaves out ethics as a funda. 
mental principle. Though these essays scared the British public 
when they were written, we find nothing startlingly revolutionary 
in them now, not because Ruskin modified his statements, but 
because we have grown enough to see the truth in them. A 
careful and thoughtful study of this book brings its own rich 
reward, and will help us to come to the time when all men 
will believe that life can be measured by the Golden Rule and 
nothing found wanting. 

There was no preaching service on Sunday, and the vesper 
service, instead of following the usual custom of interpreting 
some noble poem, took the form of an experience meeting. 
After the opening hymns, Mr. Jones read Eugene R. F. Weare’s 
poem, ‘‘The Washerwoman’s Song,’’ and with this and 
wayside experience of his own that day for a starting point, 
the talk led into the use and abuse of Sunday and the subject 
of symbolism. Exchange of thought and personal experience 
upon these questions did not fail to deepen religious life and 
increase our tolerance of those whose opinions are not our own. 
Every one present, old and young, added a voice to the dis- 
cussion, and we found that, whether symbols meant anything 
to us individually or not, we could still show reverent respect to 
those to whom they are helpful. Mr. Jones read a prayer of 
Henry Thoreau’s, high and beautiful in thought and spirit, 
and the meeting closed with the singing of a hymn of Dr. 
Ward’s, 

It is by such ways as these that the pilgrims who tarry 
for a while in this Chamber of Peace in the House Beautiful 
of the Lord, are sent on their way refreshed, strengthened and 
armed for their farther journeys. 

BerRTHA M. Howe. 

August 19, 1903. 


OQnee and Forever. 


Our own are our own forever, God taketh not back his gift; 
They may pass beyond our vision, but our souls shall find 
them out, 
When the waiting is all accomplished, and the deathly shadows 
ee 
And glory is given for grieving, and the surety of God for 
doubt. 


We may find the waiting bitter, and tount the silence long: 
God knoweth we are dust, and he pitieth our pain; 
And when faith has grown to fullness, and the silence change: 
to song, 
We shall eat the fruit of patience and shall hunger not 


again, | 


So, sorrowing hearts, who humbly in darkness and all alone 
Sit missing the dear lost presence and the joy of a vanished 
day, 
Be comforted with this message, that our own are forever our 
own, 
And God, who gave the gracious gift, he takes it never away. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Ruskin’s Letters to M. G. and H. G. (Harpers), which were 
the product of his old age, serve further to emphasize the 
beauty-loving ardor of his character, which was as evident 
in his character, which was as evident in his declining years 
as in youth. An example of this passion for beauty, to the 
disregard of the more practical sides of life, is found in a 
recent article of a friend of Ruskin’s, who says: ‘‘Even 
Ruskin’s cash-book was not a cash-book at all. It had the 
prosaic word on its back, but within, though there were 8 
few accounts, it was mainly filled with the dairy of a Conti- 
nental tour undertaken with Mr. Collingwood in-1882.’’ One 
entry, for instance, totally ignoring dollars and cents, was 3° 
follows: ‘‘Perfect light on the Dorons, and the Varens 3 


miracle of aerial majesty. 1~heppy in a more solemn w3y 
than of old.’’ . 


August 27, 1903. VUNI Tk WY | 423 


BOOKS BY W. L. SHELDON | | NATURE =| 


The Story of the Bible. From the Stand- At this season there is a demand which increases 


point of Modern Scholarship . . . . . $.30 each year for books about « «ss «# @« 
Class Readings in the Bible. From the 


Standpoint of the Higher Criticism . . . 50 BIRDS, ANIMALS, FLOWERS, 


Old Testament Bible Stories. A Basis for 
the Ethical Instruction ofthe Young . ..._=s_—i1.00 TREES AND OUTDOOR LIFE 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by The Pilgrim Press Bookstore carries a full line of 


such books. See their general catalogue for titles 
cmeitiiiae — “0 prices. Any book reviewed or advertised in any 


er may always be obtained promptly and at the 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. right price by addressing 
ae — & THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Be EE AE we Opry ae Oe {75 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


—_ 


RECOMMENDED BY JOHN BURROUGHS ©OOO000000000O0004 


DODQDODODODDODOODODODODOOSD 


By Florence Merriam Bailey. 


A mp | er rr ac Se becdscscdceesocius $1.25 
Birds of Village and Field...........cseeeeeees 2.00 
Birds Through an Opera Glass (Riverside)..... 15 


By Frank M. Chapman. 


Be Se Ee $2.00 
Birds of Eastern North America............... 3.00 
Bird Studies With Camera.................0008. 1.75 

By Fannie H. Eckstorm. 
Woodpeckers ...cccseccsccscccccccsceserecvees $1.00 
By Ernest Ingersoll. DOOOOOOOOGOOOOHOOSH OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO] 


Biede MAMTA sbi rok ct veticysccccce: net $1.25 ‘ aiid 
Habits OF AMIMBIS.....cccccccccscccrccccens »-» 100 % 


HILLSIDE sesci. 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN. 
Every advantage for health, study and ee is enjoyed by 


the location on a farm in the country. cilities for the study ; 
of science and nature that are not confined to text-books: Pre- 

pares for college and business. Classical, Scientific and English 
courses. Complete laboratories. An ideal combination of the 
privileges and pleasures of home with the advantages 

fectly equipped school. Write for descriptive setalonve. 


MISSES LLOYD-JONES, PRINCIPALS. 


of a per- 


| ~»=NATURE BOOKS = wii 


Wild Nelghnbore ....cccccccscccccscccccccccees 1.50 ARE YOU A 

Bradford T 
Everyday iota Poagasae iedirations wrore $1.00 SUN D AY uy ® iH O O L 
Footing It in Franconia.................... net 1.10 


Spring Notes From Tennessee.................. 1.25 TEACHER OR OFFICER? 


A Florida Sketch Book.............cseceeeeees 1.25 


The Foot-Path Way.........sscseseeseeereeee 1.25 If so, write for a free copy of a booklet setting forth a system of organiza- 
Birds in the Bush.........s.csessceesscecceees 1.25 ¢! tion and records which constitutes a most wholesome incentive, increas- 
Be Hb. k bee cd ee aeecccerccceccs 1.25 rN ing the attendance and enhancing the interest of Sunday school scholars 
P wherevertried. :: Highly recommended by Pastors and Superintendents 
Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price by i) throughout the United States and Canada. In writing, give name of 

. UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. Superintendent and Secretary, size and denomination of School. 


SSVVVVVVOVsws www wwws) Address Mrs. Mary G. Eastman, Oxford, Mich. 


” 


ITTLE JOURNEYS to lake H 

resorts and mountain homes “a Hy 
will be more popular thissummer 
than ever. Many have already 


arranged their summer tours a Weil) Ye 
via the | WA Tay be : 


Chicago, eal Y 
Milwaukee & | = AWA 
ot. Paul. gees : 


railway and many more are : : | : 

going to do likewise. Booklets Hitt 

that will help you to plan your | I \ 

vacation trip have been issued 
for those interested and will be y : : 
sent on receipt of postage, as : \ 
follows: | ' 


“‘Colorado-California,” six cents. 


er em A) 6) Nar 
‘Lakes jp OkoboH and Spirit ) alt f=) A IN 


PF. A. MILLER, General Passenger Ageat, Chicago. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave MARKS 
DESIGNS 


| PYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and des description may 


wale ascertain our opinion free an her an 
table. Communica- 
. Handbook on 5 atone 


invent 


— . probably 
tions stri 


confident 
aout 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest San 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
; four months, $1. d byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢:2-dve, New York 


F 8t.. Washington, D 


PARKER’ 
HAIR BALSAM 
eanses and beautifies the hair. 

Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to R Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 

scalp diseases & 

50c, $1.00 at 


HAND 


SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopeiessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


- 


GOOD BOARD 
IN COLORADO 
$8.00 A WEEK 


The idea that it costs a “mint of 
money” to spend a vacation in Colorado 
is all wrong. On the contrary, it is a 
fact that no other summer resort state 
has so many moderate-priced hotels and 
boarding houses. 

Comfortable places, where one can get 
splendid fare and excellent quarters for 
$8 to $10 a week are to be found in all 
sections of the state. Of course those 
who prefer to spend more can find hotels 
to suit their tastes. 

The cost of a visit to Colorado will, 
of course, depend on the length oi your 
stay. At Manitou, Colorado Springs 
and Glenwood Springs a good room and 
first-class board can be had for $14 a 
week and upward. During the summer 
months the strictly first-class hotels 
charge $17.50 a week, and in some cases 
$20, $25 and even $30. At all of Colo- 
rado’s resorts are hotels which provide 
good accommodations for as little as $8 
or $10 a week. Boarding houses ask 
even less—$25 to $35 a month. PHx- 
cluding railroad fare to and from Colo- 
rado $75 is a liberal estimate of the 
cost of a month’s 
ains. In actual practice it is likely 
that the majority of the people who visit 
Colorado spend little more than $50 a 
month for their board, lodging and 


amusements. — 
Send fcr a free copy of our “Colorado 


Handbook’’—~it tells ast what you want 

to know about the hotels and’ 

houses. . 8. Bustis 
209 Adams street, gcnicago, 1 ill. 


Pomenser Traffic Manager. 


stay in the mount-. 


: 


f 


‘others. 


THE 


oat WE STI Ty $5( ~ 
o California 


and return 


Daily August 1 to 14, Chicago to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Corfespondingly low rates from all 
Variable . routes, liberal time limits. 
track railway between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


Special @. A.R. Train 


will leave Chicago 10.30 p. m., August 11, with Pullman drawing- 
room and tourist sleeping cars through to San Francisco without 
change, through the most beautiful mountain scenery in the 


Rockies. Stop-overs en route. 


Three fast daily trains from Chicago. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 
maps, booklets and special train itineraries. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M. 
OHICAGO, ILL. 


ints. 
The only double- 


Write for 


Meadville 


Theological 
School 


Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Founded, 1844. 

New Endowments. 

No Doctrinal Tests. 

Modern Program. 

Ample Equipment. 

Thorough Training for College 
Graduates. Special provision for 


Send for Catalogue to 
_President F. C. Southworth 


ONLY % OF A DAY 


BETWEEN 


CHI C AGO 
CINCINNATI 


VIA THE 


alienate 


MON 'ON ROUTE. 


—— a 


and C. H. & D. Ry. 
Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily. 
RR NRC 
DAY TRAINS Equipped with | 
Parlor aud Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace Sleeping : 
and Compartment Cars. 


CHAS, Hi. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Tratfic Manager . Gen. Pass. Agt. 
é MT OR ene Mee, ee. 


THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TG 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING. 
44x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO € 


ALTON BAIL WAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Spend Your 


at 


Vacation 


one of the many summer resorts 


reached by the Wisconsin Central 
Railway. Waukesha, Waupaca, Fi- 
field and one hundred other resorts 
are reached by the Wisconsin Cen- 


tral Railway. 


lu 


Write for finely il- 
strated booklets, which are free 


on application to 
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JAS, C. POND, 6 Py As, W. C. Ry. 
ILWAUKEE © - = WIS. 


